Liberty and  Freedom

"and that the Church, whenever she does not rule, is jus-
tified in complaining of Diocletian-like persecution/'
This demand of the church for liberty is the demand also
of all political parties and of every association, which
aims at accomplishing an organisation of the national
crowd, or any part of it, in order to give effect to some
political or social ideal. Labour demanded liberty to
organise its crowd, liberty to impose the will of the majority
on the minority, liberty to extinguish the individual free-
dom of its members. That is what the political demand
for liberty always means: liberty for some crowd to
enslave certain free individuals.

Liberty in this sense implies the possession of three
principal rights: the right of assembly and unrestrained
speech, the right to print and publish without restriction,
and the right of crowd-formation and organisation. The
first of these rights is generally called the right of free
speech, but that is a misnomer. No crowd tolerates
freedom of speech. Imagine the kind of hearing a Tory
would receive from a confessedly Liberal audience if he
were openly to speak his mind. Nor is the crowd less
intolerant of free speech in the ordinary circumstances
of life. Who would be wise to utter unpatriotic sentiments
in a full railway compartment during the present time of
war? Where the crowd is ruling, a man may not openly
say the thing he pleases if it be in opposition to public
opinion. It is proof of crowd-rule if a man of ordinary
prudence finds it inadvisable openly to oppose public
prejudice. Nations close the mouths of individuals in
the name of patriotism. Society closes them in the name
of good form. Churches close them in the name of
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